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LOCAL GOVERNMENT STRUCTURE
There are three major problems in local government
The first concerns the functions which local authorities
should perform. Certain functions of government should
clearly be the responsibility of the central government. The
maintenance of armed forces to repel external attack is gen-
erally regarded as a matter which should fall to the central
government; at the other extreme are those matters like the
collection and disposal of refuse which can quite easily be
organized locally. It is usually thought to be desirable that
as many of those matters which affect the citizen intimately
should be the responsibility of a small unit of government in
which the citizen can easily take a personal interest, but the
difficulty comes in deciding where to draw the line. There
is no logical way of allotting functions of government to dif-
ferent authorities; it is a matter of making ad hoc arrange-
ments.
Closely linked with the problem of functions is that of
areas. If the desirable policy is to have as many as possible of
the functions of government exercised by small units, then
it might be thought best to give all functions which are not
essentially central to the smallest unit of all, the parish, of
which there are today more than 11,000 in England and
Wales. But this is obviously impracticable. The maintenance
. of major highways, for example, cannot be left to thousands
of tiny units of government. It is necessary for some func-
tions to be performed by small units and some by larger units.
Here again, there is no logical way of deciding on the most
appropriately-sized unit for any particular function. "It is
not possible," states a recent Report of the Local Government
Boundary Commission, "by any process of arithmetic or logic
to arrive at an optimum size of a local government unit either
in relation to local government as a whole or to any one f uno